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ology, whether occupied in the field or in the cabinet, and will, for 
many years to come, be the standard of reference. Its value is 
enhanced by the fact that it is the first large catalogue of species 
in which the attempt has been made to follow out the classifica- 
tion outlined by our leading ichthyologists, and founded on struc- 
tural characters of more importance than the scales and spines 
which are the basis of the older classifications. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

America. — At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Mr. C. R. Markham read an article upon the explora- 
tions of Dr. Edwin Heath and others of the courses of the Am- 
aru-may u (Madre de Dios) and Beni. The streams which flow 
from the eastern cordillera for a length of upwards of 500 miles 
unite into these two grand rivers, which effect a junction in io° 
5i'-42" S. iat., and thence flow on to join the Mamore and form 
the Madeira. The Beni in flood is said to carry as much water 
as the Mississippi, yet the Amaru-mayu is far larger, owing 
greatly to the fact that its main tributary, or rather true upper 
course, the Ynambari, flows for nearly 200 miles between the 
Andes and an isolated line of hills, and receives tribute on both 
sides. 

The main stream of the Beni rises in the fertile Yungas of 

1 This department is edited by W. N. Tocktn'gton, Philadelphia. 
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La Paz, and it is thus the natural outlet for the trade of the com- 
mercial capital of Bolivia, as well as for the rich forest country, 
full of rubber, cinchona and other valuable products. Yet until 
the voyage of Dr. Heath, in 1880, this river had never been com- 
pletely explored, and its lower course was so dreaded that rubber 
collectors who had established their camps nearer to its junction 
with the Madre de Dios than to Reyes, sent their gatherings to 
Reyes, thence by land to the Yacuma, and thence down the Ya- 
cuma and Mamore. Many of the ravines and upper courses of 
the tributaries of the Beni are known, but the Madidi has not yet 
been followed down to its junction with the Beni. 

Dr. Heath descended as far as " California," a recently formed 
rubber camp, in a good boat, but his exploration of the totally 
unknown region below this was undertaken and executed in an 
old boat caulked with corn husks and mended with bark and 
mud. At the junction of the Amaru-mayu and Beni, the former 
is 2350 feet wide, the latter 735 feet. Five miles below the river 
spreads out to a mile in width. The rapids were safely passed, 
the Mamore reached and ascended, and in four months from his 
departure Dr. Heath was again at Reyes, where he was received 
with honors. In 1882 he ascended the Beni from Reyes to 
La Paz. 

Only twice before had civilized men passed the mouth of the 
Amaru-mayu — the troops of the Inca Yupanqui in the fifteenth 
century, and Maldonado with his band of gallant Cuzco youths 
in 1 86 1. The Amaru-mayu is to Cuzco, the Incas' ancient capi- 
tal, what the Beni is to La Paz. The Inca Yupanqui knew its 
value, and a military expedition sent by him not only descended 
it, but reduced under the Inca rule the countries as far as the 
Beni. 

After the Spanish conquests the rivers and the forest region 
around became a land of mystery, and though the people of 
Cuzco made many attempts to descend the Amaru-mayu, it was 
not until 1861 that the whole course was traversed by Maldonado 
and seven companions, four only of whom reached in safety the 
first Brazilian town. 

Asia. — M. Millet, once second in command of the Dupuis ex- 
pedition to Tong- king, gives, in a recent number of the Revue 
Scientifique , a valuable account of that country. The kingdom 
of Annam consists of Cochin China and Tong-king, the latter of 
which was forcibly annexed in 1802, and is governed as a con- 
quered country by the Annamese, whose rule, 'according to M. 
Millot, is so detested that the Tonkinese are ready at any mo- 
ment to welcome the French as liberators. The area of Tong- 
king is rather more than a quarter of that of France ; that of 
Cochin-China rather less. The principal streams are the Red 
river, which rises in Yunnan and crosses Tong-king from west to 
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east, its tributary, the Black river, the Thai-Bink, which with the 
Red river forms the Delta of Tong-king, the Song-Ma, the Song- 
Mo, and the Song-Giank. Most of these rivers are navigable, 
and they furnish great facilities for internal transport. 

The climate from September to April is delightful, ranging 
from 7 to 1 5 C. During the remaining six months, which con- 
stitute the wet season, the temperature may rise to 35 ° C, yet at 
times descends to 16 . The greatest heats are tempered by the 
monsoon. 

The lower courses of the rivers are densely peopled, and con- 
tain many considerable towns, the largest, Ha noi, with 150,000 
inhabitants. The north and west are mountainous, and the Lao- 
tian tribes inhabiting these regions are more or less indepen- 
dent. 

The soil is fertile, and almost every valuable product of tropi- 
cal Asia grows or is cultivated there, though both in the cultiva- 
tion and in the preparation of the products there is room for 
much improvement. The sugar-cane, cotton, rice, coffee, tobacco, 
tea, cinnamon, indigo, lac, essence of badian, ebony, rosewood, 
ironwood, sandalwood, and a still more highly odoriferous wood 
called calambac, are among its vegetable productions, while its 
stream and mountains are rich in gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, 
quicksilver, zinc and lead; bismuth and precious stones abound, 
and coal is found near the sea and the rivers. The animal world 
yields rich feathers, musk, wax and silk. 

More than 500,000 Catholic natives wait the coming of the 
French, who, once in possession of Tong-king, could easily mas- 
ter Cochin-China, then deprived of its principal resources. Cam- 
bodia is already under the protection of the French, and the re- 
union of these would give them a territory four-fifths the size of 
France and more than half as populous. " Firmly seated here," 
says M. Millot, " we can watch the march of the events that will 
disintegrate existing Asiatic empires. * * * Saigon will sup- 
plant Singapore when the Isthmus of Kra, at the head of the 
Malay peninsula, is pierced by a ship canal, as it soon will be, 
since De Lesseps has the matter in hand." 

Africa. — Nahdi Pasha, Governor of the Harrar, in the Galla 
country, has recently given some account of the region to the 
Societe Khediviale de Geographic Two roads lead from Zeila 
to Harrar, a summer and a winter road. These unite at a point 
less than midway, and form one road through Biakabonda and 
the Gildessa pass. At Gildessa the Galla territory begins. The 
Galla sheikhs are responsible for the safety of travelers, and mer- 
chants and simple messengers pass safely from Harrar to Zeila. 
Between Zeila and Harrar the country is sterile, little known, and 
inhabited by nomad tribes; but at and around Harrar it is fertile 
and well cultivated. Each tribe of Gallas has its territorial limits 
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strictly defined. They are skillful workmen, work tolerably in 
iron and brass, and cultivate coffee, etc. 

Commerce is carried on both by money and exchange in kind. 
Several Europeans are there, and one French and one Italian 
mercantile house. 

M. Bazile Fen's contributes to the Revue Scientifique a full 
account of the Slave Coast, part of the shore of the Gulf of 
Guinea, on which French and British interests come into collision. 
The coast is principally a narrow strip of land between the ocean 
and a lagoon which extends, with only two interruptions, which 
often disappear in the rainy season, from the River Volta, which 
parts Dahomey from Ashantee as far as the Benin. A bar makes 
access to the coast dangerous, but lagoons, canals and rivers facili- 
tates internal communication. The principal products are those of 
the oil- palm (E/ais guineensis), consisting of palm oil obtained by 
triturating the fruit, and the kernels of the fruit, from which a 
finer oil is obtained. Most of the commerce has for a long time 
been in the hands of the French, but in 1861 the English estab- 
lished their rule at Lagos, the principal port. The three chief 
races and languages are those of the Minas, the Gejis and the 
Yorubas, while the most widely spread European tongue is the 
Portuguese. 

Geographical Notes. — The Willem Barents, sent in search of 
the Dijmphna, is to go to Vardoe, then to Waigatz, then into the 
Kara sea by the southern strait. She will then go to Archangel 
to learn whether any news of the missing ship has come, and after- 
wards return to the Kara strait and search the eastern coast of 
Waigatz and Novaya Zemlya. The British are rapidly colo- 
nizing North Borneo. Tracts of land from ten to fifty thousand 
acres in extent have been taken up, and settlers seem to find the 

climate healthy. Mr. Lawes writes from Port Moresby, New 

Guinea, of an exploration in which his wife accompanied him. 
The falls of the Rouna, 250 feet high, were visited. The natives 
(Koiarians) are rather smaller in stature and darker than the 
coa^t tribes, and are more hairy. Every village has its tree- houses 

or tree- forts, to which the inhabitants retire when attacked. 

At a recent meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris the 
route of the proposed railway to unite the upper waters of the 
Se'hegal and Niger was traced out. The survey is completed from 

Kayes to Bafulabe. The Argentine government has sent a 

force of 200 men to surround the Indians who hold as prisoners 
two survivors of the Crevaux mission. On his way their com- 
mander, Col. Sola, will endeavor to solve the problem of the 
existence of a river, the Chaco or Teyo, running parallel with the 

Pilcomayo. M. Romanet du Caillaud, gives the population 

of Tong-king at more than eighteen millions. 



